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etc.). On the other hand, some of the identifications of cities mentioned 
in these texts should have been given with some indication of their 
uncertainty. Dunip as Heliopolis-Baalbek (p. 258) is a case in point. 
In like manner the boundaries assigned to Canaan and Amurru are 
much less definite than the statements on p. 259 indicate (see Bohl, 
KanaanSer und Hebraer, pp. 40 f.). 

As already stated the usefulness of this otherwise exceedingly valu- 
able collection of materials is very much limited by the fact that the 
index is in no sense complete. One may add, in this connection, that 
most of the confusion in the transcription of proper names would have 
been avoided had a full index been compiled. 

D. D. Luckenbiix 

University of Chicago 
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Into his treatment of a large and important subject Dr. H. G. Mitchell 
has put a considerable amount of careful work and produced a book 
which should be of interest to many intelligent readers while serving 
as a textbook for those who are students in a more special sense. The 
method adopted is to discuss "the whole subject, with its various 
branches, in a succession of stages and especially as illustrated in the 
conduct or teaching of representative Hebrews." This avoids the 
dangers of an abstract dogmatic scheme which is apt to detach the 
subjects too much from actual life. Perhaps we may also reckon it as 
an advantage that it leaves something for the student himself to work 
out. "Anyone who wishes a comprehensive view of a particular topic 
can obtain it by simply piecing together my findings thereon in the 
successive chapters." Of course there are some topics that can be well 
treated in a general review and one giving a course of lectures might use 
both methods, but the writer of a book does well to choose one and the 
author manages well the detailed critical treatment that he has chosen. 
In ancient times "ethics" was not separated from religion and theology, 
but the author is true to the title of his book by seeking to set forth the 
ethical standpoint attained at different periods and the special contribu- 
tion of particular prophets and documents to this side of human life. 

The critical basis upon which the book rests is that which is now 
generally accepted by Old Testament scholars. Dr. Mitchell states 

1 The Ethics of the Old Testament. By Hinckley G. Mitchell, Professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament in Tufts College. The University of Chicago Press, 191 2. x+ 
417 pages. $2.00. 
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briefly the documentary theory, but it is not his business to give its 
history and proof. Incidentally, however, as in his discussion of the 
ethical standpoint of the Ephraimite code, he shows that, in this respect, 
it has a later and more advanced position than that of the Judean narra- 
tive. Theological influence and ecclesiastical bias are noted; but as 
far as possible each subject is treated from the point of view of a morality 
that has passed through many stages. The criticism upon which the 
book rests is thorough but not extreme; e.g., Dr. Mitchell holds with 
regard to Ecclesiastes that "the safer theory seems to be that the 
deviations from the general trend of the work, which it is easy enough 
to discover, are due to the attempts of one or more revisers to bring it 
into harmony with the ethical teaching prevalent in their day, or at 
least in the class or party to which they belonged." Job "is not strictly 
a unity. In the first place, one must distinguish between the framework, 
in simple prose, and the poetical interchange in which the theme sug- 
gested by the prologue is discussed." The writer feels that if we go as 
far as Duhm in the matter of interpolations this "will but slightly affect 
the result of the present investigation." The Chronicler is not placed 
very high from the point of view of historical accuracy. Thus it will 
be seen that the book contains a considerable amount of literary criticism. 
Incidentally many of the most difficult problems of interpretation are 
touched, e.g., the question of Hosea's marriage with a harlot. However, 
the time has come when, with regard to the Old Testament, it must be 
clearly recognized by all who call themselves "students" that before 
we can settle the question of "development" in any line we must form an 
opinion as to the chronological order of the sources and the nature of 
"the history" contained in them. The period from the origin of the 
race to the flood is of course treated as legendary; then we come to the 
"patriarchal period" and here the question becomes more complex. 
For example, on p. 43, we are told that the Code of Hummurabi is 
"at least as old as the time of Abraham," as if the latter were some 
fixed point, but this must of course be read in the light of the fuller 
statement on p. 29: 

There can be little doubt that the first section of the Judean narrative is 
largely legendary. So also, it must be admitted, is the story of the tower of 
Babel. The same has been, and is, asserted of those concerning the patriarchs, 
but there were Abrams in the days of the first Babylonian dynasty, and the 
conditions were such as to tempt, or, finally, to drive them and others to 
Canaan. Hebrew tradition says that one of the name actually migrated in 
this direction; that he traversed the western country from north to south; 
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that he pitched his tents at or near Beersheba; and that his descendants, to 
at least the third generation, fed their flocks in the same region. It says other 
things about them, some of which are doubtless legendary, but these seem 
credible, especially in view of the fact that, even after the schism between the 
northern and the southern tribes, the former still made pilgrimages to the 
shrine at Beersheba. If, however, it could be shown that Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob were unreal characters, such an admission would not render the 
Judean account of them valueless; for the stories it contains are evidently 
much older than the work in which they have been preserved, and may supply 
valuable data on ethical conditions in that early period. Indeed, one may be 
able to infer something with reference to the still earlier period to which the 
patriarchs are assigned. 

From this we may infer that the period of any particular Abraham is 
quite uncertain, but our author is no doubt justified in treating some of 
these stories as reflecting early conditions and modes of thought. 

So far we have dealt only with the method and critical position of 
the book, and with this at some length, as in reading these pages those 
"critical questions" are ever with us; indeed, this is carried so far that 
the ethical character of P is treated as revealed in its omissions, and other 
indications are found in the "original form as preserved in the Samaritan 
text, in which the figures decrease with greater regularity than in the 
Massoretic and according to which not one (Methusaleh) but three 
(Jered, Methusaleh, and Lemech) of the antediluvian patriarchs perished 
in the Deluge," etc. This is carrying detailed criticism to great length 
in a book which should produce a broad strong impression of the advance 
of moral teaching in the Old Testament. In fact there is as much criti- 
cism as ethics in the book; cf. the discussion on "Surely die," p. 24, and 
this reference to the Judean and Priestly narratives on the next page: 

Thus, as will appear, a romance touched with genius was transformed into 
a sermon almost as openly didactic as a chapter from the Book of Amos. 
Still later when the Priestly document was added to the previous compilation, 
the old story was again expanded, and thenceforth, in its framework of Jewish 
theology, could still less justly be regarded as a trustworthy record of the 
earliest period in human history. 

It is no depreciation of the careful critical work in this volume to 
say that unless the reader is a seasoned critic he is in danger of being 
distracted from the question of the ethical development by the profusion 
of detailed discussions. Or in other words it requires quite a capable 
student to gain "a comprehensive view" by simply piecing together "the 
author's findings." The Book of Esther receives pretty severe treatment 
and the fierce indictment winds up with the statement: "It is, of course, 
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idle to maintain that a book so unprofitable 'for instruction in righteous- 
ness' is 'inspired of God' or deserves the place it occupies among the 
sacred writings of the Christian church." This remark raises the whole 
question of "the canon" and "inspiration." The author himself tells 
us that he leaves it to the reader "to define for himself the ethical signifi- 
cance of the Old Testament as a whole in the light of these findings." 
It would therefore be unfair to criticize him for not doing what he never 
intended to do. But it is open to anyone to maintain that a handbook 
on Old Testament ethics, if intended for a large range of readers, should 
do this. He has contented himself with "suggesting only that while 
it can evidently no longer be regarded as 'peculiar' for 'the completeness 
and consistency of its morality' and therefore infallible, its surpassing 
importance as a record of the moral development of the Hebrews and a 
means of stimulation to, and instruction in, right conduct must always be 
recognized." This brings before Us a series of great questions and our 
author simply professes to have given us the materials for their solution. 
He certainly does that in a manner that is clear and bold. While recom- 
mending the book to students of the Old Testament, we are compelled 
to state that alongside this volume the Christian reader of average 
intelligence and equipment requires a broad presentation of the main 
lines of development in a somewhat more positive and sympathetic 
spirit than is here displayed. This need not be unduly "apologetic," 
but, while discarding "infallibility," it may show that there are "pecu- 
liar" features not only in the work of a man like Amos but in the large 
complex movement in which he played his part. 

W. G. Jordan 

Queen's University 

Kingston, Ontario 

GRESSMANN'S INTERPRETATION OF THE NARRATIVES 
CONCERNING MOSES 1 

Professor Gressmann is the author of the first volume of a new series 
of "Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen 
Testaments," edited by Bousset and Gunkel, aided by Ranke and 
Ungnad. To the first series Gressmann made a most valuable contri- 
bution in his Ursprung der israelitisch-jiidischen Eschatologie. 2 The 
present work sets a high standard of significance for its successors in 
this new series. 

1 Mose und seine Zeit. Ein Kommentar zu den Mose-Sagen. Von H. Gressmann. 
Gottingen: VandenhoeckundRuprecht, 1913. viii+485 pages. M. 13. 

2 See review in this Journal, XI (1907), 320 ff. 



